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Our 


OT plans, not even resolutions, 

just hopes! 

For FOOD AND HEALTH EDU- 
CATION is “a woman grown,” 
or, to change the figure, it is full 
fledged, with wings of its own, and 
ready to leave the home nest! Will 
it flutter uncertainly or fly witu 
unswerving directness—isn’t that 
what the mother bird asks herself 
as she watches the first flight? So 
THE AMERICAN FOOD JOUn- 
NAL, parent publication, is wa.ch- 
ing the new fledgling, with, we ad- 
mit, high hopes. 


Now the reason for our hope ‘s 
this. From the first number in 
1922, you, our teacher-readers, have 
shown that there is a place for just 
such a publication. You have wel- 
comed the vivid little stories of 
what other teachers have accom- 
plished, have seized the opportunity 
to relate just how your own pro- 
jects have resulted in steadily grow- 
ing teaching plans and increasingly 
responsive students. 


The point is now that we hope 
during 1927 to beat ourselves to our 
own goal, so to speak! To con- 
tinue the policy already approved 
tacitly by you, but to give you 
more stories, more ideas and mor? 
opportunities for the telling of your 
own stories. Already we have 
promises of material from so many 
of the states as to make it possible 
to promise you a more comprehen- 
sive view than ever before of the 
class rooms of the country. 


Hopes For the Coming Year 


We don’t in the least mind tel! 
ing you that this space is very 
precious to us! You see every one 
likes to talk to ‘intimate friends 
and this particular page is the only 
one we allow ourselves. There- 
fore, on this page we do wish to 
say something worth the saying; 
something that will lead to keener 
thinking; something, in short, that 
will enable the teachers of home 





The Asheville Meeting 


Nowhere will it be possible for 
you to garner more worth while 
ideas than at the annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics 
Association in Asheville, next sum- 
mer. You already know something 
of FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION’S plans for sending repre- 
sentatives to this meeting, and we 
are glad to tell you that letters of 
inquiry are beginning to come in 
from eager teachers. 


You would like to go, would you 
not? 


Then let us tell you how you may 
be our guest! 














economics who read FOOD AND 
HEALTH EDUCATION to make 
wider and wider contacts with more 
and more leaders in our field. 


Some of you may remember that 
for a number of months this edi- 
torial space was devoted to brief 


comments on national and even 
world movements bearing on health 
education. It is for our readers to 
decide whether or not this type of 
discussion is the one most likely 
to prove helpful. The idea back 
of the series was that of balancing 
the informality, personal character 
of the class room material with 
suggestions for branching out and 
laying hold of the biggest move- 
ments in the home economics field. 

Our very strength lies perhaps in 
the simplicity and unpretentious- 
ness of the material featured in the 
body of the magazine. Were we 
to attempt to publish material with 
a formal, pedagogical appeal, we 
should be duplicating, and probably 
in a very unsatisfactory manner, 
the work of the technical journals 
in the field. 


On the other hand, the very fact 
that we deal so largely with the 
simple, every day aspects of home 
economics education means that we 
must lay hold of the principles and 
practices that lie at the very root 
of successful work in any field. No 
man lives or works unto himself 
alone, and in no field is this more 
true than in that of home eco 
nomics. The type of teaching ma- 
terial used in cajoling Susy and Bob 
into the paths of health is of vital 
interest, truly. But back of the 
material, back of Susy and Bob, 
back of the teacher, great forces 
are at work. Individual move- 
ments for health education are link 
ing themselves with larger projects 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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in the community, and other coun- 
tries are listening in when our own 
communities discuss progress. 

Is it not then, reasonable to sup- 
pose that the teacher who will be 
most successful with the Susies and 
Bobs of her particular grade is the 
one who is keeping an intelligent 
eye on what is going on in other 
corners of the world? 

Which brings us to our question! 

Teachers and readers all! As you 
value the stimulation - received, 
pass it along! And if you feel like 
using FOOD AND HEALTH EDU- 
CATION as one of the media for 


your self expression, much the 
better! Tell us what you have 
learned, how you have applied it 
to your own problems and why the 
students responded! Let us use 
this first page, not for individual 
comments, but for terse discussions 
from ANY and ALL of our group, 
as to the relationship existing be- 
tween the class room and the world 
of affairs! FOOD AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION will print your let- 
ters and this page will come to be 
an especially intimate corner of 
our conference room! 





Cooking in the Snow 





By L. L. McDonald 


National Camp Director, Boy Scouts of America 








Editor's Note: 
-Many home 
economics girs 
are keen about 
helping their 
brothers, and 
the following 
paper = describ- 
ing winter cook- 
ery as carried 
on by the boy 
scouts shouid 
prove suggestive 
to the teacher 
who is desirous 
: of adding a 

a touch of human interest to her class 








The Omaha Scout 
Smile 


room periods, 








O FF to camp this winter! When 
the winds howl and the snow flies, 
and the ice freezes solid on the lake, 
some three-quarters of a million Boy 
Scouts look forward to winter camp. 

Cold? Not a bit. The Boy Scout 
knows a way to beat the coal trust. 
Instead of standing around, shoulder 
hunched and hands in pockets, shiver- 
ing and shaking in the icy wilderness, 
he grabs a shovel and clears a place 
for his campfire; he seizes an axe and 
chops enough dead timber to cook his 
dinner. That's the scout method of 
getting warm. And then-—-what a fire, 
what a meal! Food never tasted like 
that before! 

First class scout councils include a 
permanent winter camp in their plans, 
and many troops own cabins. Others 
borrow empty boat houses or deserted 
farms or shacks. Some hardy boys go 
bravely off into the woods with no 
other shelter than a tent, blankets and 
poncho. But no ease of illness as a 
result of winter camping has ever been 
reported to the National Camp Depart- 
ment. On the contrary, the boys come 
back hard as nails, and husky and hap- 
py. Part of this is due without doubt 


to the camp cook. Winter is not a 
season for fancy frills, and the re- 
sources of the chef who prepares his 
meals in the snow are necessarily 
somewhat limited. But some of the 
dishes these scouts turn out are su- 
perior to what is turned out on the 
stove at home. 
Steak Broiled on the Coals 

Take steak, for instance, broiled di- 
rectly on a bed of glowing embers. I 
prefer mine broiled that way to any 
other indoor or outdoor method I have 
ever tried. Stira fairly large bed of hot 
coals so that the small coals and ashes 
wi!! sift to the bottom and throw out 
all smoking chunks. Drop the steak 
on the coals and in three or four min- 
utes turn and cook the other side. 
Turn only once. Season when almost 
done. 





Pour the contents of the cans in a pot, 
fill the tomato can with hot water to 
remove the remains and add this tv 
the rest. While heating the pot, fry 
the bacon until crisp and add the dices. 
Leave the fat to fry the onions in and 
finally add the contents of the pan 
to the stew. The very aroma steaming 
from the pot will revive three hungry 
winter campers. A fancy cook book 
might read, ‘‘serve with crackers.” 

















A Chilly Kitchen 


Or Fish if you Prefer 


Did you ever catch fish through a 
hole in the ice? Live minnows are 
used by scouts as bait. You let the line 
down continuously, and if luck is with 
you, you may catch almost anything. 
To cook his fish, the scout first cleans 


Water Boiling Contest 


Wytopitlock Stew 

Wytopitlock stew or anything else 
you might want to call it, is an old 
standby of a Maine lumber boss, ang 
it’s good I assure you. 

1 can of tomato soup; I can of to- 
matoes; % lb. diced bacon; 2 or more 
diced onions. 


them well. Small fish should be fried 
whole with the backbone severed to 
prevent curling up; large fish should 
be cut into pieces, and ribs loosened 
from back bone so as to lie flat in 
pan. Rub the pieces in corn meal or 
powdered crumbs, thinly and evenly 
(that browns them) fry in plenty of 
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hot fat to a golden brown, sprinkling 
lizhtly with salt just as the color turns. 
If fish have not been wiped dry it will 
absorb too much grease. If the frying 
fat is not very hot when fish are put 
in, they will be soggy. 


Potatoes Glaced or Baked 


Baked potatoes, cooked by being 
buried in hot coals for about forty 
minutes, are a standby in the scout 
camp. But when the mercury is slid- 
ing down the thermometer, the scout 
may discover that his potatoes are solid 
lumps of frozen vegetable. A scout is 
thrifty and he does not throw them 
away in this case. Instead, he heats 
his kettle to boiling, washes his po- 
tatoes in cold water and drops them 
into boiling water one at a time, so 
that the water actually bubbles when 


six, take three cups of flour, % a heap- 
ing tablespoon of salt, 1 tablespoonful 
of cold shortening (of course scouts 
use bacon grease in camp). After 
thoroughly mixing, be sure the flour 
and other ingredients are very cold. 
This is essential as the whole success 
of the operation depends upon tempera- 
ture. Put the ingredients together in 
a well greased cold baking pan, and 
then still in the cold, add 9 cups of 
light, fresh snow, chop and mix with 
spoon or paddle until it is a crumbly 
mass, press in a baking pan, and bake 
in a quick oven about % hour. The 
air in the snow takes the place of bak- 
ing powder. 
Boy Scout Owendaw 

Hoe cake and corn pone traditionally 

belong to southern darkies, but the 














Too Busy 


each potato hits it. Prepared in this 
way they do not become dark, where- 
as every cook knows what a noxious 
mess frozen potatoes that have been 
thawed slowly turn into. The potatoes 
may be dropped in boiling water a 
minute, and then peeled before -being 
cooked, if you wish. It is the quick 
thaw that does the trick. 

Incidentally, here’s a wrinkle not 
everyone knows about frozen potatoe. 
Peel them while they are still frozen 
and put them in a pan where they will 
thaw and fry in turn. 

Dehydrated Stew 

Warwick S. Carpenter in his book on 
“Winter Camping” gives this recipe 
which has been tested and found filling 
by hundreds of Boy Scout Campers. 

“Make a stew of rice, dehydrated 
onion and small cubes of salt pork. Let 
it simmer until thick and substantial. 
You might also add some dehydrated 
potatoes. This stew is one of the most 
satisfying and easiest made dishes of 
all the winter menu.”’ Use fresh vege- 
tables on short trips. 

Snow Biscuit 

Snow biscuits are as good ‘as they 

are easy to prepare. For a loaf for 





to 


Feel Cold 


mention of it calls up to the scout 
memories of so many campfires, the 
crisp odor of bacon and the stir and 
laughter of the evening meal in camp, 
that they have adopted a recipe and a 
special name of their own. It is Owen- 
daw. 

As companion to haked beans “Lum- 
berjack Style,” especially when they 
are served as a breakfast dish, nothing 
could be more appropriate than a pot 
of genuine southern “owendaw” corn 
bread, which may be prepared with 
comparatively little trouble. To make 
this “bread,” mix a teacupful of wel! 
sifted white corn meal and two teacups- 
ful of cold boiled hominy with three 
well beaten eggs, a heaping teaspoon 
ful of butter, two teaspoonsful of sugar 
a pinch of salt, and a pint and a halt 
of milk. Blend the ingredients thor 
oughly by stirring, then put the mixture 
into an iron pot; bury it in the ashes 
and let it cook for fully an hour. When 
done, serve it by big spoonsful, spread- 
ing butter over it, and you will have a 
dish that will not soon be forgotten. 

Baked Bananas a la Boy Scout 

For dessert, why not a banana short 

cake? Lay a banana on what is left 


of the coals from your fire, turn it a 
couple of times. In about ten minutes 
the skin will turn to a dark chocolate 
color. Now split the skin, season the 
banana with a little salt, butter and a 
little jam or lemon juice, spread it 
between and on top of hot biscuit or 
toast and you have banana short cake. 

Or the Boy Scout tries snow ice 
cream. Follow any ice cream recipe; 
put mixture in a can, set in a pan of 
snow and salt. Shake and stir for about 
ten minutes to start freezing; then pack, 
using snow as you would ice in ordli- 
nary ice cream. 


Or Rice Pudding 


Mix a pint of cold boiled rice with 
a quart of milk. If you have a couple 
of eggs, mix them up with the milk, and 
then stir in the rice. Some seeded 
raisins may also be mixed in. Sprinkle 
nutmeg or cinnamon over the top. Place 
in a well greased pan and bake until 
done. 

If you have no milk boil the rice in 
salted water; add cinnamon, butter, 
raisins and sugar, and cook fifteen 
minutes longer. 





Books of Interest 
to Teachers 


“Subject Matter in Health Education.” 
By Ruth Strang, PhD. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. $1.50. 


ff HIS is an analysis and evaluation of 

the contents of some courses of study 
and textbooks dealing with health and 
suggestions for using such an analysis. 

This book is introduced by Purpose 
and Plan of the Work; Plan for the 
Study; Purpose of the Study; Selection 
of Courses of Study and Text Books; 
Methods of Work. 

“Grateful Acknowledgment is made 
to Professor Thomas D. Wood, chair- 
man of the dissertation committee, who 
gave helpful suggestions and criticisms 
at different stages in the work; to Pro- 
fessor Arthur I. Gates who suggested 
principles of procedure which have 
doubtless been imperfectly carried out, 
and who assisted in many other way: 
to Professor Mary S. Rose who not only 
acted as a member of the dissertation 
committee but also served as one of 
the experts criticising the section on 
food. This was a most tedious and 
laborious task, and the writer is most 
grateful to her. 

“To the other experts also who judged 
the accuracy of the different sections of 
the material the writer expresses most 
sincere appreciation for their exception- 
al kindness and cooperation. 

“To George T. Palmer, M.D., P.H. 
Director of Research of the American 
CHILD HEALTH Association, acknowl- 
edgement is made for his initiation of 
the Health Knowledge Test project for 
which the material was originally tabu- 
lated.” 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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THE STORY OF FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 








HEN you see 

a basket of 
mushrooms in the 
grocer’s window. 
you regard them 
with interest, if 
not curiosity. And 
there is som 
tning fascinating 
about the myster1- 
ous little umbrel- 
la or ball-shaped 
fungi, which are 
yearly becoming 
more common on 
the market. 

Ask a lover of mushrooms just what 
there is about them to make him ¢ 
into ecstacies at the mere mention of 
the name, and it is doubtful whethe, 
he will be able to tell you, for their 
flavor is as indescribable to most people 
as their production is unknown. Per- 
haps your only acquaintance with mush 
rooms has been with the uncultivated 
varieties which spring up in the wood 
and fields; or, perhaps you know a 
man who grows or has attempted to 
grow mushrooms in his cellar. If you 
had ever stopped to consider the matter 
at all, you may have thought that the 
grocer obtained his supply from one 
of these sources. But the facts of the 
case are far different—the cultivatio. 
of mushrooms for the market consti- 
tutes a very sizeable industry, the story 
of which is one of the most interesting 
in food annals. 








Dorothy Knight 





The Story of Production and Canning of Domestic Mushrooms 


By Dorothy Knight 





epicures, still possessed an inordinate 
liking for mushrooms. Unable to afford 
the imported variety, they began to 
experiment on their cultivation in this 
country. At first, it was more or less 
a hobby, but later on when with greater 
experience they had greater success, 
they began to raise them for the mar- 
ket, devoting all their time to the busi- 
ness. 

One of these men was Edward H. 
Jacob of West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Jacob started growing mushrooms 
on a commercial scale nineteen years 
ago, and probably knows more about 
their scientific production than any 
man in the world. Therefore it is 
small wonder that the little town of 
West Chester and vicinity, today, pro- 
duces more mushrooms than any o.her 
spot in the world; and needless to say, 
epicures no longer import their mush 
rooms from France. 


Mushrooms are grown from mush- 
reom spawn which resembles nothing 
so much as mouldy earth; and the 
spawn, in turn, is produced from mush- 
room spores. This process involves sci- 
entific handling and great skill. You 
have undoubtedly seen the gills on the 
under side of the mushroom. When 
the mushroom is ripe, these gills are 
filed with a microscopic dust which are 
the spores. A fine specimen of a ripe 
mushroom is selected, and under scien- 
tific conditions, the spores are gently 
shaken from it. So minute are these 
spores that those shaken from only a 















and other material might grow in the 
compost. The inoculated compost is 
then placed in a warm room to allow 
the spores to develop and spread their 
cobweblike mycelium throughout the 
portion of compost. This requires about 
six weeks, and the resulting mass is 
known as the mushroom spawn, end is 
ready for the beds. 


Mushrooms require very particular 
conditions for growth. The nlace se- 
lected must be moist, warm an dark. 
In France, where the climate is milder 
than here, they are grown in caves 
where the conditions are naturally suit- 
ea to them. Since no such ideal state ex- 
ists, here, specially constructed houses of 
hollow tile are built for them. These 
houses are about one hundred feet long 
and eighteen feet high. There are no 
windows in them, just a door at each 
end. They are maintained at a tem- 
perature of sixty degrees throughout the 
season. Down the center of each house 
is an aisle just wide enough for a man 
to walk, and on each side are the mush- 
room beds built up one above the other 
like berths in a sleeping car, six high 
and extending the full length of the 
house. 


The season extends from September 
until June, and during that period, there 
are produced two different crops, which 
means that the houses and beds must 
be thoroughly cleaned and fumigated 
after each crop; and entirely new 
compost, top soil and spawn _ spread 








A group of mushroom houses from the outside. On the left near the road yoit 


It has not been many years ago that 
people who liked mushrooms were to 
be found only among the wealthy epi- 
cures, who could afford to import their 
food delicacies, for mushrooms had to 
be imported from France. There were 
a few men in this country, however, 
who, though not among the wealthy 











small section of gill, and properly 
handled, would supply your corner gro- 
cer with mushrooms for many months. 

Specially prepared compost, in small 
quantities, is them inoculated with the 
spores. This is done under the most 
sterile conditions, for careless handling 
would endanger the purity of the spawn 











will note one of the pools of formalde- 
hyde through which the cars have driven on to the platform. 

















for each crop. Both the compost 
and top -soil for these beds are 
specially prepared. As much care and 
protection from foreign seeds or fungi 
must be exercised in the production of 
the mushroom as was required in the 
preparation of the spawn, for if any 
other germinating element got into the 
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beds other than the spawn, the crop 
would be ruined and thousands of dol- 
lars lost. 

So important is this factor that in 
front of the houses are concrete plat 
forms on which the compost is piled 
ready to go into the houses. Before 
an automobile, a wagon, or a man goes 
on this platform, they must go through 
a disinfecting pool so there will be no 
danger of any foreign matter being 
tracked into the compost or the houses. 
This explains, also, why cultivated 
mushrooms are absolutely safe to eat, 
for under these antiseptic conditions, it 
is impossible to grow anything in the 
beds but the edible variety. 

After the spawn has been planted 
about two months, the mushrooms begin 
to appear on top of the beds. Each 
morning, all the buttons which have 
reached market size, are picked from 
the beds and sorted according to size. 
Many of these are packed in baskets 
and shipped fresh to the city markets. 
The Jacob houses in West Chester pro 
duce over a million pounds of mush- 
rooms each year, and if you will stop 
to realize the weight of mushrooms, you 
will quickly see that it requires quite 
a few of them to make a million pounds. 

In addition to the growing demand 
for fresh mushrooms, the housewife 
has, for some time, been familiar with 
the canned variety which she is wont 
to buy on special occasion to dress up 





This is the way the mushrooms look o% 








Sorting mushrooms in the Jacob plant at West Chester, Pennsylvania 


In the Jacob establishment at West 
Chester, a means was finally found for 
canning the mushrooms so they would 





the beds. You will note the men’s 


hands all but touch the bed above. 


some dish; but up to within the last 
four or five years the canned mush- 
rooms have all been imported from 
France. These mushrooms served very 
well as a garnish, but had little of the 
true mushroom flavor and could not be 
used interchangeably with the fresh. 





retain all of their delicate flavor. So 
successful have they been that not only 
can the market, unprovided with fresh 
mushrooms, assure its customers of the 
quality of the domestic canned as a sub- 
stitute for the fresh, but in the markets 
where both are available, the customer 


invariably selects the canned in pref- 
erence to the fresh. 

Briefly, the canning process is this: 
The mushrooms are sorted for size, and 
washed in clear cold water. After a 
short period of steaming to permit 
shrinkage so the cans can be filled, the 
mushrooms are placed in the can; pure 
mushroom juice is poured over them, 
and the cans are sealed. This work is 
carried on so quickly (the fresher the 
mushrooms are the better their flavor) 
that it is possible to have them packed 
ready to ship two hours after they are 
picked from the beds. 

Mushrooms are not high in food value, 
a fact which recommends them to many 
people who are on a low caloric diet. 
On the other hand, due to the fact that 
they combine so admirably with food 
which are high in food value, such as 
cream sauces, butter, meats, ete., a 
very nutritious dish can be made from 
them. Mushrooms have long been con- 
sidered a luxury, but that depends on 
how they are used. For example, a 
dish of delicious creamed mushrooms 
is not a poor man’s dish although it 
would take the place of meat in a meal 
and probably cost no more beside offer- 
ing a pleasant variation. But use the 
mushrooms, either the canned, domestic 
or the fresh, as a food extender, an 
addition to some left-over meat, or 
fowl, and you will find that you not 
only have something that is most ap- 
petizing, but inexpensive as well. Some- 
how, left-over foods with mushrooms 
added, cease to be left-over. Try and 


see for yourself if this is not true. 
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Using Trade Magazines in Class Room—Second Paper 








Editor's Note:—This is the sec- 
ond of a series of articles discussing 
trade papers as teaching helps. 








ee! the November, 1926 number of 
FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION, 
I endeavored to show home economics 
teachers how many teaching helps might 
be found in the food trade publications. 
This month it will be my aim to carry 
the idea still farther, with typical illus- 
trations from publications in other di- 
visions of the food field. 


“The Wholesale Grocer” and the Teacher 


Obviously, the teacher, like the house- 
wife, comes in closer contact with the 
retail than with the wholesale grocer, 
but that is not the end of the story. In 
teaching home budget lessons the sub- 
ject matter of the course may be made 
far more interesting and practical if 
the teacher, herself, has at least a rezd- 
ing knowledge of credit in commerce. 
In the November, 1926 issue of “Tne 
Wholesale Grocer,’ J. H. Tregoe dis- 
cusses this very question, and the teach- 
er who studies his remarks intelligently 
will be amazed if not thrilled. She will 
understand, as never before, some of the 
forces which are at work in the eco- 
nomic world, and will be so much the 
better able to translate her information 
into stimulating discussions for her 
classes in home economics. 


Mr. Tregoe’s Paper 


It is difficult to discover romance in 
the field of industry and trade, but it 
is certainly not impossible. Finance, 
too, is not devoid of romance. 


We started our career as a nation 
with no credit or capital facilities. 
Building up our resources and estab- 
lishing a place among the trades na- 
tions of the world could be accom- 
plished only after the most persevering 
and often the most wearisome work. 
But romance, although as yet unseen, 
was on the way. 

In 1879, when specie payment was 
resumed, leaders here and abroad ex- 
pressed a sincere doubt of our ability to 
maintain specie payment on a limited 
gold reserve. But the autumn of that 
year brought severe disappointments in 
the agricultural situation in Europe: 
while our own fields bore excellent 
crops. The surplus of our wheat crop 
therefore was badly needed abroad, 
and at high prices. Supplying Europe 
with food that year turned the cur- 
rent of gold movements in our direc- 
tion, and all doubt about the mainte- 
nance of specie payments was removed. 
This was a romantic touch in an other- 
wise strained situation. 


’ quadrupled in value. 





By a Staff Member 


Coming down to the beginning of 
the Twentieth Century our population 
enlarged to approximately 76,000,000. 
Our farm products that year were val- 
ued at about $5,000,000,000. We pro- 
duced 241,000,000 tons of coal, a little 
more than 10,000,000 tons of steel, and 
3,000,000,000 gallons of crude petro- 
leum. The output of our factories was 
estimated at about $12,000,000,000, ana 
our foreign trade amounted to $2,000,- 
000,000. Our entire stock of money in 
1900 was a little more than $2,000,000,- 
000, and the money in circulation that 
year was $26.93 per capita. The bank 
clearings in 1900 were $84,500,000,000, 
and bank deposits estimated at $7,500,- 
000,000. 


That year we went squarely on the 
gold basis. There had come a new 
spirit into the land. There had devel- 
oped a useful credit technique; and 1900 
was ushered in with many romantic 
touches. 


In 1925, after a quarter of a century, 
our population had increased about 50 
per cent, and our farm products had 
Our coal produc- 
tion was 600,000,000 tons a year (241,- 
000,000 in 1900); our steel production 
about 50,000,000 a year (five times as 
much as in 1900); our petroleum pro- 
duction had increased to 32,000,000,000 
gallons (more than ten times the 1900 
production) and the output of our fac- 
tories was at least $62,000,000,000 (com- 
pared with 12 billions in 1900). 


Increases in Foreign Trade 


In 1925 our foreign trade had 
mounted to $9,000,000,000 (from two 
billions), our stock of money had in- 
creased to $9,000,000,000 (also from two 
billions), and the money in circulation 
was $42.21 per capita (compared with 
$26.93). The bank clearings had risen 
from $84,500,000,000 to approximately 
$450,000,000,000; and the bank deposits 
had mounted to about $40,000,000,000 
(as against $7,500,000,000). 


Never, in the world’s entire history 
had a nation achieved such rapid prog- 
ress in its finance, industries and trade. 
This was not occasioned by the increase 
in our money stock, for the money in 
circulation, after a quarter of a cen- 
tury, was only 50 per cent larger than 
the money circulation in 1900. It was 
the adding of credit facilities to our 
genius and initiative that broadened 
our opportunities and permitted the na- 
tion to build up a commerce of wonder- 
ful proportions. 


In July and August, 1914, when the 
world was staggered by declarations of 
war, when the financial exchange of 
Europe were closing their doors in 
preparation for the war, when embar- 


goes were placed upon gold and de- 
preciated currencies resorted to, we 
were owing Europe for immediate set- 
tlement about $450,000,000, and the city 
of New York was owing to London and 
Paris about $80,000,000 in addition, 
that would be due on January 1, 1915. 
There were held in Europe also the 
bonds and stocks of American corpora- 
tions in the sum of $2,500,000,000, and 
it would have been easy for Europe, 
with these obligations of ours, to drain 
us of our gold. 


As the Pocketbook of the World 


A somewhat panicky sensation was 
perfectly excusable, under these condi- 
tions; but a careful inspection of the 
situation showed that credit was not in- 
flated at the time, that our credit tecn- 
nique had brought about a normal sit- 
uation, that there were no runs on our 
banks, and that there was no hoarding 
of money. With the publication of 
these conditions, the backbone of our 
bankers was stiffened, and no embar- 
goes were placed on the movements of 
our gold. Announcement of our wil- 
lingness to pay all obligations in gold 
won the confidence of the neutral na- 
tions, and we became the pocketbook 
of the world. Herein was a romantic 
touch in credit. 


Because of our valuable position and 
our willingness to fight things through, 
there occurred a turn in our affairs, 
which brought large movements of gold 
in our direction and made it possible 
for us to be a financier of the Allies 
in the world’s strife. 


Credit has indeed had its romantic 
touches in the expansion of our indus- 
tries, trade and finance. It is a very 
delicate medium of exchange. It is 
governed by rules and principles which 
must be fully understood and respected. 
It can supplement money to the point 
of promoting surprising expansion, 
without causing disturbances, if its 
uses are properly governed and regu- 
lated. 


We enjoy at’ present credit facilities 
the largest in our history, and exceed- 
ing by far credit facilities of any other 
nation since the beginning of history. 
This does not mean, however, that we 
have enough for extravagant and prof- 
ligate uses without disturbing the 
courses of credit and bringing unnpleas- 
ant and expensive reactions. 


Present Conditions Sound 


Throughout the entire country at 
this time there are normal credit con- 
ditions in our trade movements. Re- 
ceivables are about normal, stocks of 
merchandise are not about normal, fail- 
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ures have decreased, and while in spots 
conditions are not favorable, on the 
whole conditions are so sound that the 
bare spots create no positive disturyv 
ances. 

The large material loss through the 
devastation in Florida and along the 
Atlantic Coast, the unexpectedly large 
decrease in the price of cotton, are se- 
rious episodes that will count for some- 
thing in the long run. But there is no 
reason why they should create any dis- 
turbance in our credit situation. There 
will be, undoubtedly, ‘severe credit 
losses in the devastated districts. There 
will be a heavy decrease of purchasing 
power through the decrease in the 
prices of cotton, in which loss of buy- 
ing power all of the country will par- 
ticipate; but these shrinkages can be 
absorbed, and the normal credit situa- 
tion can take care of them without 
arousing any fear of injurious disturb- 
ances. 


Too Little Attention to Credit 


Operating executives of business en- 
terprises have been too greatly con- 
cerned with their own functions, and 
too little concerned with credits. It is 
not difficult to get things out of order 
and indulge in artificial stimulation of 
business, unless the managers of credit 
are alive to their tasks and meet the 
tendencies to unwise uses of credit, 
with principles and activities that will 
serve to neutralize these tendencies. ° 

The operating executives of business 
enterprises can perform their tasks 
better and prove more useful servants 
to our industries by knowing more ot 
the credit function, and of the laws 
that govern credit exchanges. In the 
credit fraternity there is a strong chal- 
lenge to their highest intelligence and 
to their courage in meeting and hold- 
ing back attacks on credit integrity and 
its wise uses by those who think of 
nothing else but production and market- 
ing at any cost. , 

We served the world splendidly when 
in the summer of 1914 our pocket nerve 
was unaffected because of our sound 
credit situation. We can still serve 
the world in its present situation by 
keeping credit conditions sound and 
observing those ideas and practices that 
will make our production safe, and put 
us in a position of substantial service. 

With a prospective commerce of 
$100,000,000,000 for the year 1926—-and 
that ought to be possible—and a money 
stock of approximately $9,000,000,000, 
the need of wise credit uses is obvious. 
And in the uses of credit nothing is 
more important than the character ele- 
ment, giving to credit transactions good 
faith and a high sense of honor. 


“Canning Age“ Abounds in Interest 
for Teacher 

Where is the home economics teacher 
who has not sighed for material that 
should serve to enliven her foods class- 
es! “Canning Age,” one of the trade 
publications serving the canning indus- 
try, abounds in such material. For ex- 
ample, here is an extract from the De- 


cember number. Harry R. Beard, Chiet 
Technologist, Bureau of Fisheries, is 
the author and he writes of methods of 
preparing sardines for canning. 

The teacher who wrestled with cookery 
problems as related to fish will be glad 
to know something of these large cook- 
ery problems that confront the men who 
are responsible for providing for the 
consumer a satisfactory brand of canned 
sardiues. Here is the discussion with 
which Mr. Beard closes his paper. 


Research by the Bureau of Fish- 
eries clearly showed that the prep- 
aration of fish for canning as sar- 
dines consists mainly in removing 
excess water and getting them into 
good physical condition. If sufficient 
water is not removed from the sar- 
dines before being sealed in the can, 
they will shrink badly and give up 
much water during the sterilizing 
process. This gives a slack, so-called 
“sloppy” pack, which not only pre- 
sents a poor appearance when 
opened, but is in no condition to 
stand the treatment it might receive 
in being shipped. The process of 
preparation should add to the fish 
no objectionable foreign element, 
nor should it remove valuable sub- 
stances from them. In general, aside 
from removing blood by brining and 
distribution of salt throughout the 
fish by this method, the best process 
of preparation is that which comes 
closest to removing only water from 
the fish. In addition to considera- 
tions as to quality of the product, 
there arises, of course, the Important 
question of production costs. These 
should be as low as possible. 


Frying-in-Oil Process 


The frying-in-oil process, which is 
now used almost exclusively in Cali- 
fornia and to some extent in Maine, 
is generally considered to give the 
best product. It has been difficult, 
however, in the United States, to 
prepare sardines by this process as 
cheaply as is desirable and still ob- 
tain a high quality product. It is 
for this reason that the bulk of 
Maine sardines is no longer prepared 
in this way. 

The greatest difficulty has been 
with the oil used for frying the fish. 
Under present operating conditions, 
starting with a batch of fresh cot- 
tonseed or other oil, the oil in the 
frying vat rapidly darkens, becomes 
viscous, and acquires a character- 
istic paint-like taste and odor. Part 
of this oil finds its way into the 
canned product and, although per- 
fectly sanitary, the results are dis- 
pleasing to some. The expense of 
frequent renewal of the oil is so large 
as to be impracticable. 


It was found that the undesirable 
changes which take“place in the fry- 
ing oil are brought about by the 
presence of varying quantities of fish 
oil and the action of air and heat. 
The nature of these changes is such 
as to prevent reclaiming the used 


oil by chemical or mechanical treat- 
ments. It is doubtful whether these 
changes can be prevented. Helpful 
improvements, however, can be made 
in the frying procedure. These were 
pointed out to canners and are being 
used by some with good results. 

As opposed to these disadvantages, 
there are, of course, certain decided 
advantages. The most important is 
the rapid and efficient way water is 
removed from the fish by the hot 
oil. Equipment for frying is relative- 
ly inexpensive and does not take 
up excessive floor space. The tough 
skins and firm flesh produced by the 
process permit relatively rough hand- 
ling, thus facilitating their being 
packed in cans. 


Steaming Process 


The steaming process used in 
Maine, as stated above, was brought 
forward to get around the difficulties 
met in frying the fish in oil. Al- 
though production costs were lowered 
and the difficulty of fry-bath oil get- 
ting into the pack was eliminated, 
the process does not produce as good 
a pack as is desired. Cooking the 
fish in steam removes much of the 
salt that is placed in the fish py 
brining, and also causes the loss of 
considerable soluble proteins and 
oil. These are the very substances 
which give flavor to the fish. The 
fish also tend to break up more or 
less while being steamed. 

During the World War period, large 
quantities of sardines were prepared 
in California by the steaming pro- 
cess. Most of these were improperly 
prepared, insufficient water having 
been removed from the fish to give a 
preduct which would stand up well 
under storage and shipment. How 
ever, good packs can be obtained by 
this process if care is taken to see 
that enough water is removed from 
the fish before they are placed in the 
cans. The big drawback to the 
steaming of California fish, especially 
fat ones, is that the skins break bad- 
ly during the process. They also 
stick to the flakes and to each other 
when cold. Brining and drying be- 
fore steaming lessens, but does not 
eliminate these bad effects, as does 
the use of flakes which have been 
oiled. 

Cooking Fish in Brine 


One California canner has had good 
results cooking his fish in brine. 
This does away with frying in oil 
difficulties and accomplishes more or 
less the same results, and since the 
fish are salted while being cooke., 
it does away with brining. This 
salting during cooking is so pro- 
nounced, however, that the process 
is not suitable for the quarter-ojl 
pack, as it salts small fish too much. 
It is frequently advantageous to 
brine the fish quite heavily in order 
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to keep them until it is convenient 
to cook them. This cannot be done 
when fish are to be brine-cooked. An- 
other disadvantage is that the skins 
of brine-cooked fish tend to break 
and stick to each other and to the 
basket much more than fried fish do. 

As stated above, the raw-packing 
process has met with so little success 
that it is seldom used. Nevertheless, 
experiments showed that excelleat 
packs of large fish in tomato or 
mustard sauce can be prepared in 
this way and that these packs store 
and ship well. When fish are packed 
raw, brining and drying alone must 
remove the necessary amount of 
water, therefore these steps must be 
well carried out. Brining removes 
some water and to make the most 
of this step the fish should be kept 
in saturated brine as long as possi- 
ble without making the final pack 
too salty. The fish are then well 
dried and packed in cans raw, with 
thick tomato sauce. Any water 
which cooks out of the fish is taken 
up by this thick sauce. The long 
time, 2 or 3 hours, needed for drying 
the fish raw, is a real disadvantage. 


Were it possible to shorten this dry- 
ing period materially, the raw-pack- 
ing process would be very desirable 
for preparing large fish. In an en- 
deavor to do this, a thorough study 
of drying sardines was made by the 
bureau. It was not found possible to 
shorten this time materially. Results 
of the drying research, however, 
were excellent. They showed how to 
shorten the time needed for drying 
the fish prior to cooking, either by 
steaming, brine-cooking or trying in 
oil, to about a fifth of the time for- 
merly used for his purpose. The 
most important outcome of this re- 
search, however, was that it showed 
the way to a new process for prepar- 
ing the fish, which more nearly meets 
the ideal requirements discussed 
above. As already stated this process 
will be taken up in a later article 
in thi: journal. 

The Norwegian process is not suit- 
able for conditions in the United 
States. The process is slow and re- 
quires so much labor that production 
costs would be too high if used in 
this country. $ 


A Healthland Tour 





By Irene Becker 


Department of Home Making, Public Schools, Greater New York 


(HV WELVE girls stand in the back- 
rte holding large posters repre- 
senting the towns of Healthland. 

1—Milky Way. 


2—East Toothbrush. 
3—-Drink Water. 
4—-Bathtubville. 
5--Hot Soup Springs. 
6—Play Meadow. 
7—Bookland. 
8—Orange Valley. 


9—Spinach Green. 
10—Oatmeal. 

11—Long Sleep Mountain. 
12—Baked Potato Hill. 

In the foreground the following per- 
sons stand around a car made of 
chairs and a small bench. 

1—John. (Boy who inquires about 
Healthland. ) 

Bob. (From Bookland.) 


bo 


3—Dr. Wells. (From Healthland.) 
4—Mary. (From Milky Way.) 
5—Alice. (From East Toothbrush.) 
6—Constance. (From Drink Water.) 


~1 


Betsy Best. (From Bathtubville.) 
8—Helen. (From Hot Soup Springs.) 
9—Ann. (From Play Meadow.) 
John runs for the car. Does this car 

go to Healthland? Do tell me about the 

place. Is it so wonderful? 

Bob (cranking car) Yes, these are 
Healthland people. You must meet some 
of them. 

Here’s Dr. Wells from Healthland 

town, 

And he’s a doctor wise, 

He wants the folks to be so well that 
he always does advise, 


Nine hours of sleep, right food, fresh 
air, with exercise and play. 
These are the folks who follow him. 
They are so well and gay. 
Dr. Wells introduces Mary. 
Mary is the maid from Milky Way. 
A quart of milk she drinks each day. 
Mary is so happy and strong and gay 
People follow her to Healthland, 
And there will ever stay. 
Song All. 
Music 
Down.) 
Pure, sweet milk is the food for us, 
Food for us, food for us, 
Pure, sweet milk is the food for us, 
It’s the food that makes us grow. 
Mary introduces Alice. 
East Toothbrush is the finest place. 
Alice goes three times a day. 
Milky Way folks greet the Hill folks 
And the girl from Spinach Green. 
The ones who go most often have the 
whitest teeth I've seen. 
Song All. 
Thrice a day we brush our teeth, 
Brush our teeth, brush our teeth. 
Thrice a day we brush our teeth 
To make them look like pearls, 
Alice introduces Constance. 
Cold and clear and sparkling 
Is the lake which gives Drink Water 
its name. 
Those who drink a great deal of it 
Enjoy health, bright faces and fame. 
Song All. 
No more ¢offee, no more tea, 


(London Bridge is Falling 


No more tea, no more tea, 
No more coffee, nd more tea, 
Cold water is the drink for me. 





Constance introduces Betsy Best. 
From Bathtubville comes Betsy Best, 
She says it’s the town that gives you 

zest. 
When visited daily it makes skin glow. 
It’s necessary for health all wise folks 
know. 

Song All. 

Every day we take a bath, 
Take a bath, take a bath, 
Every day we take a bath, 
For we enjoy it so. 

And we always wash the tub, 
Wash the tub, wash the tub, 
And we always wash the tub, 
It is the thing to do. 

Betsy Best introduces Helen. 

Hot Soup Springs is famous every 
noon and night, 

The milk and vegetables in them keep 
the body right. 

The boys and girls will stop there on 
their way from school 

Helen never failed to keep so good a 
rule. 

Song All. 

Cream vegetable soup is the food for 
us, 

Food for us, food for us, 

Cream vegetable soup is the food for 
us, 

For almost any meal. 

Helen introduces Ann. 

Ann says Play Meadow is the plac 

Where the people get together. 

They dance, play ball, and games for 
all, 

In sunshine, rain, and cold weather. 

Song All, 

Play Meadow is the place for fun, 
Place for fun, place for fun, 

Play Meadow is the place for fun, 
And exercise for all. 

Ann introduces Bob. 

Bob comes from Bookland where peo- 
ple meet each night. 

Stories will be there and picked with 
care 

For readers who want what’s right. 

Song All. 

Newspapers, books and magazines, 
Magazines, magazines, 
Newspapers, books and magazines 
Have stories made for us. 

Bob, 

Fragrant Orange Valley or the Valley 
of Delight 

Is visited by children daily. 

If they wish to live just right 

Fruitjuice Springs are also in the 
town. 

They have brought health to many, 

And thus are world renown. 

Song All, 

We eat oranges and other fruits, 

Other fruits, other fruits, 

We eat oranges and other fruits, 

If healthy we would be. 

Mary. 

Oatmeal is on the map. 

When one goes there he hates to come 
back. 

If you can’t go each morn at seven 

The next train stops at half-past 
eleven. 

Song All. 

Hot oatmeal is good for us, 
Good for us, good for us, 
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Hot oatmeal is good for us, 
it makes us big and strong. 
Ann, 
Baked Potato Hill is found across 
from Spinach Greens, 
The place which gives to us our magic 
vitamins. 
Without the 
places 
We'll not be fit for life’s hard races. 
Song All. 
Spinach makes nice rosy cheeks, 
Rosy cheeks, rosy cheeks, 
Spinach makes nice rosy cheeks, 
The kind we surely want. 
Betsy Best. 
The towns are not so far apart, 
And so folks travel. round. 
Each day they stop in the Healthland 
shops. 
They know where happiness is found. 
Dr. Wells, 
They all go to Long Sleep Mountain 
To make tnem rested and strong. 
‘very night at nine its peaks they 
climb. 
In Dreamland they learn how to live 
long. 
Song All. 
Music. (The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.) 
Long Sleep Mountain is the place we 
all love well; 
We go there each night at nine 
No matter where we dwell. 
It’s the place where boys grow strong 
and girls grow fair as well. 
Of sleep we all shall tell. 


minerals from these 


Refrain. 
Long Sleep, Long Sleep, Long Sleep 
Mountain. 
Long Sleep, Long Sleep, Long Sleep 
Mountain. 
Long Sleep, Long Sleep, Long Sleep 
Mountain. 


We'll go each night at nine. 


Milky Way and Hot Soup Springs are 
in the town of Health. 
Spinach Green, and Play Meadow and 
Bathtubville will give wealth. 
For health is wealth ana in these 
towns we find it if we try. 

To Healthland let us fly. 

Refrain. 

Long Sleep, Long Sleep, Long Sleep 
Mountain. 

Long Sleep, Long Sleep, Long Sle* 
Mountain. 

Long Sleep, 
Mountain. 

Long Sleep, 
Mountain. 

In Healthland let us live. 


Long Sleep, Long Sleep 


Long Sleep, Long Sleep 


Sewing Class Contributes 
to Health Education 


By a Staff Member 


HIS very perky doll dressed in a 

crepe paper frock and wearing a 
handkerchief cape may act as a con- 
necting link between the nutrition and 
sewing classes. 





The clever teacher will think of any 
number of ways in which to feature 
such a project in relation to health. 
Certainly it is true that the very word 
“handkerchief” suggests possible colds 
during these wintry days. That colds 
may sometimes be warded off if resist- 
ance is good is an axiom. That resist- 
ance is strengthened by good nutrition 
is still another. So the handkerchief 
doll may teach as one of her lessons, 
that a well nourished individual may 
enjoy the daintier bits of frippery, while 
the under nourished must often supply 
themselves with far less attractive 
handkerchiefs designed for the sufferer 
from influenza! 


We are indebted to the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company for both the 
sketch and the directions for making 
the doll. 

Handkerchief Doll 


On the back of the bowl of a paper 
spoon paint features and hair with India 
ink. 

Use two pieces of medium weight 
wire, one shorter than the other for 
arms and legs, bend ends back 1 in. 
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for hands and feet and wind the wire 
with strips of crepe paper. Loop each 
wire through the center around hanlle 
of spoon. 


Now you are ready to dress the doll. 
Your own ingenuity will develop many 
attractive styles but we will tell you 
how the lady pictured is dressed. 

Skirt: Cut a strip of crepe paper 
2% in. wide, turn one long edge back 
¥o in. and flute edge by stretching the 
crepe paper over the fingers. Gather 
the other long edge together tightly 
and fasten around the spoon handle. 

Bodice: Cut narow strips of crepe pa- 
per and double them lengthwise through 
the center. Wrap the spoon hanlle 
with these strips in overlapping rows, 
starting at lower end of 
working up toward the face. 
edges of these strips also. 


spoou and 
Flute 


Cape: Tie handkerchief around the 
neck of the doll with ribbon. 

Hat: A strip of crepe paper about 
3 in. wide is gathered about % in. 
from lower edge. Paste the gathered 


part across the front of the head. 









Step ] 
Drow face with 
| | India Ink 









Dou ote J, 
“Strip for Bodice 



















Handke echiep Doll | 


LH Hunter 








Suggestion for the Sewing Class 
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Double Action Insures 
Baking Success 


For three generations Calu- 
met Baking Powder has en- 
joyed steadily increasing sales. 
More and more customers call 
for Calumet. Every day, Do- 
mestic Science teachers, house- 
wives, chefs and bakers decide 
for themselves that Calumet is 
the brand best suited for their 
use — dependable and whole- 
some, insuring their reputation 
of being ‘‘good cooks.” 


CALUMET 


The World’s Greatest 


Baking Powder 


With Calumet, a double act- 
ing baking powder, you do not 
have to use extra care and 
precaution. You may bake 
either in a hot or moderate 
oven with safety — you may 
move the food in the oven or 
open the door for inspection 
without fear of it falling. You 
may mix a pan of muffins or 
biscuits at night, put them in 
the ice chest and they are ready 
for the oven in the morning. 


Double-acting baking powder 
means a baking powder con- 
taining two leavening units: 
One unit begins to work when 
the dough is mixed, the other 
waits for the heat of the oven; 
then both work together — 
your guarantee against failure 
— against waste. 
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Calumet Baking Powder 
Company 


4100 Fillmore Street 
Chicago 


Illinois 


Suggestions To Teachers Regarding 


Sources of Meterial 





Editor’s Note:—To assist teachers in 
obtaining material published by manu- 
facturers of foods, FOOD AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION will gladly forward re- 
quests from teachers to these manufac- 
turers. If those requesting booklets on 
which there is a charge, send the cost, 
FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
will gladly forward this, also. Some of 
the material available in printed form 
is listed below, each publication being 
given a key number. 

Because of the vast amount of clerical 
work involved, teachers are asked to 
send each request on a separate slip of 
paper, size 4x4 in., giving the key 
number of the publication and name 
and address on each separate slip. 
Enclose slips in an envelope and send 
to Food and Health Education, 468 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

















1. “Temperature Charts.” Helpful 
charts, perforated for binding with les- 
son plans or may be hung on the wall 
through center perforation. Combina- 
tion of time and temperature charts, 
together with standard recipes form 
quite a complete baking guide for class 
or home use. 


3. “Lesson Plans.” A set of booklets 
under the following captions: ‘Deep 
Fat Frying”; “Baking Powder Batters 
and Doughs”’; ‘Cakes, Frostings and 
Fillings”; ‘Christmas Suggestions”: 
“The Muffin Mixture and Its Varia- 
tions’; “Baking Powder Biscuit and Its 
Relatives”; “Baking Powder.’ These 
are perforated so that they will fit into 
any note book. 


4. “Tempting Recipes.’ Booklet fea- 
turing recipes for quick breads and vari- 
ous dessert dishes. 


6. “Information on the Development 
and Uses of Pineapple.” Four page leaf- 
let, telling what pineapple is, something 
about the canned product, the position 
of pineapple in the dietetic field, and 
the differences between sliced pineapple 
and crushed pineapple. 


8. “Cookery Club Recipe Book.” 
Small booklet containing dessert recipes. 


9. “A Few Facts Relative to the 
Food Value of Meat.” Eight-page book- 
let with many illustrations. 


10. “Dainty Desserts for Dainty Peo- 
ple.’ A pamphlet illustrated in colors 
giving recipes for salads, savories and 
desserts, made from gelatine. 


14. “Sausage—Principal Kinds and 
Uses.” Recipes providing meat dish2s 
at relatively low cost. 


15. “Meat for Health.” A discussion 
of the food value of meat with sug- 
gestions for the selection, preparation 
and cooking of various cuts with more 
than eighty recipes for appetizing and 
economical meat dishes. 


17. “Ten Lessons on Meat.” An 
eighty-page booklet prepared for use in 
high schools. 


20. “Vanilla Flavor.’ Pamphlet fea- 
turing the relative flavoring values of 
true vanilla extract and imitations. 


21. “Historical and Interesting In- 
formation about Baltimore.” Interest- 
ing pamphlet showing territory covered 
by bee products. 


22. “Spices.” A text book prepared 
especially for the teacher. Attractive 
colored illustrations. 


23. “Tea.” Features the culture, 
manufacture and packing of this prod- 


uct. 


24. “Why We Refrigerate Foods.” 
Pamphlet treating of the reasons un- 
derlying food spoilage and why low 
temperatures retard food decomposition. 


26. “Modern Cake Baking.” A mono- 
graph uniform in series with the fore- 
going. : 


27. “Reliable Recipes.’ A 75-page 
cook book prepared by the domest‘« 
science department of a large baking 
powder company. Recipes include di- 
rections for preparing all dishes in 
which baking powder is used. Material 
is well arranged. 


28. “Food Economy.” Recipes for 
left-overs and plain desserts. A valuable 
pamphlet on the use of gelatine. 

29. “Bread and ——.” An illustrat- 
ed booklet, describing the manufacture 
of oleomargarine, together with recipes 
and directions for preparing attractive 
dishes in which the product may be 
used. 


33. “A Catalog of Special Diet Food 
and Equipment.” Booklet containing 
list of materials required for preparing 
foods, equipment for making tests and 
the names of several valuable books 
that have been especially prepared by 
physicians for the layman’s use. 


34. “Adding Variety to the Menu.” 
Booklet containing many varied recipes. 

35. “The Story of Flour.’ Exhibit 
material for school room use. Consist- 
ing of wall chart which has views of 
Minneapolis Milling District, and eigh- 
teen pictures dealing progressively with 
production, transportation, sale and 
distribution of wheat; the booklet is a 
condensed treatise on wheat and flour 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
DIETETIC PRODUCTS 
For Restricted Diets 


Manufacturers of 
CELLU FLOUR, Etc. 
The 


Chicago Dietetic Supply House, 
Inc., 


CHICAGO. JU. §, A. 
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production, fully illustrated and con- 
taining many interesting facts on Min- 
neapolis Milling history. Express charg- 
es or if parcel post is desired send 50c 
in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 


44. “Lamb — Eat It Often.” A recipe 
booklet issued by a packing house wi:h 
many suggestions for preparation and 
serving of lamb. 


45. “The Chocolate Town.” A brief 
narrative of the discovery and commer- 
cializing of cocoa beans, the manufac- 
ture of chocolate and cocoa and of the 
sugar industry. 


46. “Cold Storage.” A leaflet issued 
by well known meat packers showing 
uses and economics of refrigeration. 


47. “Gems from Mammy’s Southern 


Kitchen.” A pamphlet with 100 tested . 


recipes, menus and food tables, featur- 
ing rolled oats. 


48. “U.S. Navy Recognizes Chocolate 
as a Practical Necessity.” Pamphlet 
telling how chocolate fits into the diet 
of the boys in the Navy. 


49. “Cream of Tartar Chart.” Wall 
chart, showing graphically the compo- 
sition of this class of baking powders. 


50. Jewish Royal Cook Book. Forty- 
page recipe book in Jewish, featuring 
baking powder. 


56. “A Cookery Expert's New Rec- 
ipes.’ Booklet containing cake, candy, 
and pudding recipes. : 


58. “General Score Card for Cooked 
Meat Dishes.” Card giving points on 
different varieties of meat. 


59. “Salad Demonstration Plan for 
4-H Club.” Material containing salads, 
explanation given by girl preparing 
salad. 


61. “Bread and Its Ingredients.” 
Pamphlet giving carefully prepared in- 
formation on wheat, flour, milling, 
yeast and the finished bread. Illustrat- 
ed. Valuable for supplementary class 
room reading. Published by a _ well- 
known yeast manufacturer. 


63. “Outline of Program for Women s 
Clubs.” Material for the group study 
of salads, sandwiches, appetizers, rel- 
ishes and new ways of serving fis4, 
meat and vegetables. 


64. Seasonal Suggestions for Frosty 
Nights and Indian Summer Days.” 
Pamphlet featuring menus for autumn 
feasts and frolics. 


65. “A Series of Lessons.” Pamphlet 
printed to assist home economics in- 
structors and specialists in the study 
of salads, sandwiches, appetizers, relish- 
es and new ways of serving fish, meat 
and vegetables. 


66. “Set of Cereal and Spice Labels.” 
Envelope containing over fifteen attrac- 
tive labels. 


67. “Mold.” Pamphlet containing a 
reprint from New York Produce Re- 
view. Telling how to prevent the ap- 
pearance of mold in butter. 


68. “Twenty New Ice Cream Formn- 
lae.” Leaflet featuring the “why” cf 


quality in ice cream, what happens ‘n 
the freezing and recipes on ice cream 
sauces. 


69. “Keeping Summer Checks at 
Winter Level.” Booklet containing spe- 
cial-dish recipes, salad recipes, and des- 
sert recipes. 


70. “Baking Guides.” “Cakes for 
Delicious Desserts,” “Fruit Gelatin Sug- 
gestions.” The booklets are attractive- 
ly illustrated in color with many delici- 
ous recipes. Valuable for home or 
school use. 


72. “Modern Bread.” Leaflet an- 
swering the following questions: what 
makes the modern loaf of baker’s bread? 
What is milk bread? What is the 
nutritive value of “milk bread’? Shatl 
we eat whole wheat or white bread? Is 
the quality of baker’s bread as high as 
that of home made? Is baker’s bread 
a sanitary product? Today? Why milk 
in bread? 


75. “A Complete Book.” “Score 
Card.’ The cook book merits its name 
and should prove useful both in the 
school and the home, together with the 
helpful score card. 


77. “Digestibility, Roughage and Vi- 
tamins.” Leaflet containing an address 
before the American Home Economics 
Association. 


78. “The Bread of Life.’ An ad- 
dress before American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion Convention. 


79. “Bread.” Reprinted from Baking 
Technology. 


81. “New and Delicious Ways of Pre- 
paring Pork and Beans,” “About Pea- 
nuts and Peanut Butter,” “About Mac::- 
roni.” Ten folders and a series of bul- 
letins showing sanitary methods of pre- 
paring these and other products. Ree- 
ipes and menus. 


82. “To Doctor, Nurse and Teacher.” 
Note telling of material concerning food 
and its relation to health. 


83. “Foods That Give Health.’ Pam- 
phlet dealing with milk, cereals, breads, 
meats, leafy and starchy vegetables, 
fruits, fats, sugars, special foods, vita- 
mins, a mother’s dietary needs, growth 
and muscle building, energy for play, 
regulation and protection, health rules. 


85. “What Foods Will Keep the 
Family Well?” Pamphlet containing out- 
line for planning health menus. 


86. “A Monograph on Muffins.” Care- 
fully prepared recipes and suggestions 
for muffins. Published by a _ baking 
powder company. 


87. “Important Facts About Peanut 
Butter.’ A description with illustra- 
tions of the process of manufacturing 
peanut butter. 


102. “A Detailed Description of 
the entire Process of Making Bread 
by the Sponge Method.” Material in- 
cluding something about preparing 
sponge, making dough, kneading 
dough, first rising, kneading down, 
second rising, molding loaves, rising 
of loaves, baking, testing oven, cool- 
ing bread. 


104. “Bread as the Physician Sees 
Ee:” An address delivered before 
American Bakers Association. 


109. “Soups and Sauces.” Included 
in this pamphlet are something about 
soup stocks, preparation of meat’ stock. 
cream soups, preparation of cream 
soups, standard recipe for cream of 
vegetable soup, cream of tomato soup, 
other soups, and many recipes for 
sauces. 


112. “Specialty Bulletins.’ A series 
of leaflets, arranged for a _ loose-leaf 
note book, giving information about the 
different products. Manufactured by a 
well-known specialty company. 


113. “Studies of Edible Gelatine in 
the Dietary.” Two bulletins giving the 
results of extensive research work on 
the value of gelatine with charts, illus- 
trations, directions and recipes. 


116. “Domestic Science Bulletins.” A 
series of leaflets, arranged as lesson 
plans, featuring the use of fruit. Nn- 
merous recipes. Valuable for home eco- 
nomics classes and teachers of home 
economics. 


119. “Pineapple as 100 Good 
Cooks Serve It.’ Small booklet con- 
taining recipes on fruit cups and cock- 
tails. salads. meats and _ vegetables, 
cakes, cake fillings, frostings and 
sauces. 


121. “Making Biscuits.” A collection 
of quick bread recipes with ten varia- 
tions of the standard biscuit and muffin 
recipes. 


122. “Celery and How to Use It.” 
Many interesting suggestions for the 
use of celery with recipes. 


123. “Approved Methods for Home 
Laundering.” An eighty page booklet 
containing suggestions on keeping 
clothes clean. 


124. “Suggested Outline for Meat 
Demonstrations.” Material featuring 
table for cuts of meat. 


126. “Cake Secrets.” A thirty-six 
page booklet containing a variety of 
cake recipes with tempting colored il- 
lustrations. 7 


127. ‘“Housecleaning Hints.” Plan 
of work, equipment, curtains, pictures 
and bric-a-brac, shades, bedding, rugs, 
floors, woodwork, walls, windows, 
mirrors, furniture, metal, sinks, bath- 
tubs, silver, refrigerator, stoves, 
basement, washing and meal plan- 
niug are all discussed in this little 
booklet. 


128. “Getting the Most out of the 
Tvory Soap Educational Exhibit.” Pam- 
phlet containing material for health 
lessons, for household arts, for history 
study, for geography, for nature study 
and science, for industrial arts. It also 
gives the definition of soap, kinds of 
soap and information on how it is made, 


129. “The Muddies of Mussyland.” 
A one-act play for children. 


131. “Ice Cream Making in the Home, 
Some Ice Cream Freezers.’ Authorita- 
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Directors of 


Home Economics 


tell why they prefer 
Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder 


“No harmful results or residue’’— 
say 14 

“Satisfactory” — “Always good 
results —declare 26 


“Healthful” — “Economical” — 
and other reasons—say 14 


— expert Directors of Home 
Economics in our colleges and 
normal schools—women at the top 
of their profession—find that Cream 
of Tartar Baking Powder is best 


And the purity, the wholesome- 
ness, and the dependability of Royal 
-the Cream of Tartar Baking Pow- 
der—have made it for 50 years the 
one baking powder that particular 
housewives will use. 
Royal always leavens perfectly; 
and it leaves no bitter taste. 


The Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder. Con- 
tains no alum—leaves 
no bitter taste 





tive information concerning types of ice 
cream freezers and methods of freezing 
including recipes for frozen dishes. 


134. “Rules for Meal Planning.” A 
small folder with foods listed in groups 
as regulating, fuel, and building foods, 
with rules for combining these foods 
to make balanced meals. 


137. “The Health Value of Gelatine.” 
A recipe booklet with suggestions for 
dishes to be served in special diets. The 
information given is based upon scien- 
tific research as to the value of gela- 
tine in these diets. 


145. “Unusual Uses of Ivory 
Soap.” Booklet giving suggestions on 
how to use soap for plants and in 
other unusual ways. 


146. “Suggestive Recipes for the 
Preparation of Some Diabetic Foods.” 
Carefully prepared recipes for the dia- 
betic patient with the food value of each 
serving given in grams of carbohydrate, 
fat and protein. 


149. “The Care of Lovely Gar- 
ments.” This booklet gives directions 
for washing different materials and 
special directions for ironing. 


151. “Oleomargarine, Its Purity, 
Wholesomeness and Economic Impo- 
tance.” Valuable information concern- 
ing the production, food value and eco- 
nomic value of oleomargarine. Pre- 
pared by the research department of a 
trade association. 


152. “The Baby Book.” Small book 
telling how to bring up a baby so far 
as food, sleep, dress, cleanliness, ven- 
tilation, care of the eyes, ears, nose, 
teeth, hair and nails are concerned. 


153. “Model Home Kitchen.” An at- 
tractive booklet well illustrated discuss- 
ing the floor plan, cupboard arrange- 
ment, and equipment for a model kit- 
chen. Issued by the home economics 
department of a food products company. 


154. “Deep Fat Frying.” A discus- 
sion of the selection of fat, preparation 
of food, table of temperatures, score 
card for judging, ete., with illustrations. 
Issued by the home economics depart- 
ment of a baking powder company. 


156. “Twenty Lessons in Domestic 
Science.” Suggested lessons for the 
domestic science teacher. Issued by a 


‘ baking powder company. 


157. “The Care of the Home Refrig- 
erator.” “Where to Place Food in the 
Household Refrigerator." Two. book- 
lets giving practical and much needed 
information in a condensed form. 


158. “The Cruise of the Ivory 
Ship.” A story to interest the childre.. 


159. “A Kernel of Wheat.” ‘“Sim- 
plified Model Flour Mill.” Two we'l 
prepared wall charts for food study 
classes. Prepared by a large milling 
company. 


161. “The Story of the Bath.” In- 
teresting story outlining the history 
of the bath. , 


163. “A Meat and Vegetable Diet 
versus a Strictly Vegetable Diet.” An 
address delivered before the Meat 
Congress at the Kansas Free Fair. 


165. “Recipes for Beef and Pork.” 
Card recipes with suggestions for dif- 
ferent ways of preparing the various 
cuts of beef and pork. 


166. “Food Combinations.” Pam- 
phlet giving a list of meats with ac- 
companiments such as starchy food, 
succulent or green vegetable, sauce. 


168. “Varying the Monotony of 
Liquid and Soft Diets.” Booklets 
written by one of the leading dieti- 
i‘uns of the country, who in collabori- 
tion with a gelatine company, prepar- 
ed, tested and analyzed the caloric cal- 
culations of each recipe given. 


170. “Sunkist Recipes for Every 
Day.” Fifty-page illustrated pamphlet 
giving a variety of recipes and diree- 
tions for serving fruits. Ten-minute 
salads and ten-minute desserts are sp2- 
cial features. Not furnished in quan- 
tity. 


175. “Teacher's Outline for a_ Do- 
mestic Science Course.” Sections I, I, 
and III. Issued by the domestic science 
department of a baking powder com- 
pany. 10c.—With binder, 25c. 


177. “My Hundred Favorite’ Rec- 
ipes.” Thirty-two page booklet of var- 
ied recipes with time table for cookins. 
Completely illustrated. 


178. “‘“Down East’ Recipes.” Ree- 
ipes for North Atlantic and Maine 
Coast fish products and some other high 
quality canned products of New Eng- 
land specialties. Colored illustrations 
suggest the most attractive ways of 
serving these dishes at the table. 


179. “Nurses’ Handbook of Recipes 
for Oranges and Lemons.” Recipes, 
tested and compiled by experts in con- 
venient notebook form, for beverages, 
salads, desserts, and quantity recipes. 
Caloric content for each noted. Lim- 
ited quantities distributed to nurses’ 
classes only. 


180. “Diet Series.” Leaflets giving 
prescribed diet for 1, Reducing; 2, 
Constipation; 3, Anemia; and 4, Under- 
weight. Also graph showing iron con- 
tent of common foods, and a card of 
Health Hints. 


190. “Let's Have Something Differ- 
ent for Dinner.” Leaflets in color. The 
first mentioned contains recipes for a 
complete supper, stressing the economy 
of using evaporated milk in cooking; 
and the second features meats cooked 
in milk. 


191. “About Cakes and Candies.” 
Booklet contains recipes for all ocea- 
sions:—-cinnamon crisps, peanut cook- 
ies, white fruit cake and other nov2l- 
ties. 


192. “Baby's Milk.” An interesting 
booklet on milk for infants. 


196. “Frozen Desserts.” A_ booklet 
prepared by a large milk company. 
Contains some valuable hints as to the 
use of milk in connection with recipes 
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that call for double cream such 1s 
frozen desserts. Also contains direc- 
tions for freezing ice cream and desserts 
which require no cooking. 


199. “Marcaroni and Spaghetti.” 
Booklet containing brief exposition of 
the manufacture and food values of 
Italian pastes, together with some test- 
ed basic recipes. 


200. “Care of the Child’s Food in 
the Home.’ Authoritative discussion 
of importance on refrigeration showi::», 
growth of bacteria when proper care i+ 
lacking. By Dr. Mary E. Pennington. 


203. “Scientific Meal Planning.” A 
small chart useful for reference in se 
lecting the proper foods to balance the 
diet at every meal A group of pro- 
tective foods is given, one on foods 
that build the body and regulate di- 
gestion and one on foods that give heat 
and energy. This chart may be hung 
on a wall. 


208. “The Role of Fats in Nutri- 
tion.” Bulletin by the director of a 
food bureau, in which he discusses the 
composition of fats and oils. 


209. “Margarine Laws of Oregon 
and Washington Repealed by a Refer- 
endum Vote of the People.’ Bulletin 
contains opinions on margarine and 
margarine legislation. 


210. “Opinions of Educators and 
Statesmen on Margarine and Margarine 
Legislation.” Supplementary Bulletin 
on margarin. 


215. “Teacher's Outline for a Do- 
mestic Science Course.” <A series of in- 
teresting bulletins with lesson plans. 


220. “Dietetic Bulletins.” Another 
series of leaflets, featuring each recipe 
with its value in calories and grams. 


222. “A Real New England Treat.” 
Pamphlet containing recipes on break- 
fast and luncheon dishes, tea and lun- 
cheon sandwiches, dinner dishes and 
desserts with colored illustration of 
prepared dishes. 


226. “New Salad Recipes’ and 
“Recipes for Salads and Sandwiches.” 
Two small leaflets giving attractive 
recipes. 


227. “From Pasture to Pantry.” A 
booklet telling in detail the story of 
evaporated milk. 


228. “Good Luck and Good Health.” 
A very attractive booklet giving 
health suggestions of interest to the 
children and illustrations would ap- 
peal especially to the children. Free 
upon request to teachers; additional 
copies for pupils obtained at a small 
charge. 


229. “Pineapple as 100 Good Cooks 
Serve It.’ Small booklet containing 
recipes on fruit cups and cocktails, 
salads, meats and vegetables, cakes, 
cake fillings, frostings and sauces. 
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VANITY FAIR COCONUT CUS- 
TARD PIE: 2 cups milk, % cup 
sugar, 4% cup Baker’s Canned Co- 
conut, Southern Style, 3 eggs, '% 
teaspoon vanilla, a pinch of salt. 
Beat eggs, add sugar, coconut, milk, 
Pour mixture into pastry shell and 
bake % hour. 


Why the Vanity 
has become 
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CCCONUT LAYER CAKE ICING: 
Cook 2 cups sugar and % cup water 
until it threads and beat whites of 


3. eggs. Pour sugar over egg 
whites slowly and _ beat. until 
creamy. Add % teaspoon flavor- 


ing and one can Baker’s Canned 
Coconut. 


Fair Tea Room 
famous tor 


Its COCONUT CAKES and PIES 


FO XPERT judges of good eating in 

New York are telling of a new 
fnd—The Vanity Fair Tea Room, 
where you can get real old-fash- 
ioned coconut cakes and pies such as 
you've rarely seen north of the 
Mason Dixon ine. 


“The secret of our special success 
with coconut dishes,” its manager, 
Miss Jean Carson, explains, “is sim- 
ply that we use fresh coconut—not 
out of the shell but out of a can, 
Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern- 
Style. It is as tender, moist and full 








The Old, Familiar Kind, Too 
Made from the meat of fine coco- 
nuts, sugar cured. Daintily an 
finely cut, carefully prepared, and 
packed in a double-wrapped stay- 
fresh package. 


BAKERS 


(Canned 


Franklin Baker Co., Dept. I-1 a 
Hoboken, N. J. 5 
\ Name 
\ ‘ 
School 


of flavor as fresh coconut just from 
the nut. With it anybody can have 
the same success that we do.” 


FREE TO TEACHERS 

\We want you, as a home economics 
teacher, to see for vourself how 
marvelously better this new fresh- 
canned coconut makes cakes, pies, 
puddings, candy —all the popular 
coconut sweets. [ill out the coupon 
below and we will be glad to supply 
you with enough of the Cannéd 
Coconut, Southern-Style, for a class 
lesson. 


Address 

Number of students in Domestic 
Science Laboratory Courses ; 
In connection with what labora- 
tory lesson do you plan to use 





the coconut 


9 


Packed moist and 
fresh in air-tight 
tins. 





COCONUT 


Southern Style 
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244. “The Story of California Or- 
anges and Lemons.” Illustrated thirty- 
page booklet including early history of 
the California Citrus Industry. 


235. “Appetizing and Economicel 
Meat Dishes.” Pamphlet giving recip‘s 
on a variety of meat dishes. 


236. “Sixty Ways to Serve Ham.” 
Booklet with attractive colored illustra- 
tions of diflerent preparations of ham. 


237. “Dates in the Healthful Diet.” 
Booklet telling what dates contribute to 
the family dietary. 


238. “The Romance of Baking Pow- 
der.’ Pamphlet giving a good insight 
into the evolution of making powder. 


” 


239. “Evolution in Baking Powder. 
Leaflet telling the function which bak- 
ing powder performs. 

240. “A Monograph on _ Cookies.” 
Booklet showing classes of cookies with 
helpful illustrations. 

Booklet on 
making with helpful 


241. “Pastry Baking.” 
modern pastry 
illustrations. 

242. “The Cook’s Book.” Booklet 
giving a variety of recipes, mostly des- 
sert, with attractive colored illustra- 
tions 

243. “Seasoning Secrets for Home 
Cooking.” Small leaflet with recipes for 
meats and sauces. 

244. “My Meat Recipes.” Booklet 
with an introduction on the art of carv- 
ing meat with helpful illustrations. 


Health Education in a Crowded Curriculum 


By Dorothy Bildersee* 
Principal, P. S. 80 New York City 


LTHOUGH all will agree that the 

teaching of health habits is one of 
the most important duties of the teach- 
er, there are many diflerent opinions 
as to how this duty should be per- 
formed. With an overcrowded course of 
study, which is continually being added 
to, this of health education, based on 
the principles that the teaching of 
health cannot be confined to one period 
or to one subject of our class program, 
but should be in the focus of attentiox 
in as many school subjects as possible; 
that although the teacher may lead 
the pupils to the discovery of the cor- 
rect habits to be formed, the important 
part of health education—the fixing of 
habits—must be done outside of the 
classroom; that, as much as possible, 
the pupils should do the work during 
the hygiene period with the teacher as 
a guide, but as little in evidence as 
possible. 

The school in which the demonstra- 
tion was carried on, P. S. 106, Man- 
hattan, is located on the lower East 
Side. All the children are of Italian 
parentage and most of them live in the 
worst tenement houses in the city. 
Three classes were selected for this in- 
tensive work on health, in each case the 


better of the two classes in the grade. 
Corrected With English 


The lowest group selected was a 1B 
class of about thirty-five pupils. The 
subjects that were correlated with 
health education were mainly written 
and oral English, reading, drawiny, 
memory, physical training and arith- 
metic. 

The daily morning inspection was 
conducted by the members of the class, 
who kept their own records. Each child 
wrote on a paper the items to be 
checked up daily—hands, nails, necks, 
ears, handkerchief, &c. These were in- 
spected by a pupil from each row and 
the results entered. At the end of the 
week pupils having a check for an item 
for each day were given a star for that 
item. A diflerent colored star was used 
for each item inspected. 


On another paper each pupil kept a 
record of his weight. At the top he 
wrote: “I should weigh ——— pounds.” 
On the next line he wrote: “I weigh 
—,” followed by the name of each 
month of the term on a separate line. 
He was given a star each month that 
he gained in weight. Other records that 
he kept were of his own attendance and 





punctuality, as the teachers stressed the 
idea that correct health habits resulted in good records in 
these two particulars. 








Each week a health topic was chosen as a center for oral 
and written English, supplementary reading and drawings. 
First there were conversation lessons, centering about this 
topic. After much discussion the children made up a com- 
position which was written on a chart by the teacher, and 
used as supplementary reading material by the teacher. These 
weekly composite compositions were mimeographed by the 
teacher, in this class, as the pupils were too young to copy 
them, and kept in a portfolio with the daily inspectio:., 
weight, attendance, punctuality records, and the drawings 
made to illustrate them. Each pupil had one of these port- 
folios. 


The new science 
of Homemaking 


HOSE commonplace activities of the home— 

laundering and cleaning—are now being 
studied from a new viewpoint. With the growth 
of a scientific interest in efficient methods and 
time-saving processes, familiar old household 
tasks have been clothed with a new interest. 

In the 2A grade the children copied these compositions 
during the regular “copy” period, and wrote some original 
sentences. Oral English also included appropiate health 
stories, which were told to the pupils by the teacher, told 
by the pupils, and then dramatized. 


Rule of thumb methods are passé. The air is 
filled with questions. Exact answers are wanted 


What is the theory of the cleansing action 


of soap? 


What relation has hard water to the sudsing 


quality of soap? 


What effect has a high temperature washing 
on different textile fibres? 


What does a strong soap do to the surface of 
linoleum ? 


Making a Health Alphabet 


During the year a “health alphabet” was made up by the 
class. The letters of the alphabet were placed on cards, 
and an appropriate word was chosen for each letter, e. g., 
apple for A. bath for B. This word, in turn, suggested a good 


health habit, e. g., “B is for baths. Take at least two baths 
every week.” The “Child Health Alphabet” published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company was used as a supple- 
mentary reader in this connection. 


These, and many other “Whats” that have an important 
place in the new science of homemaking, are explained 
in two booklets which make up a part of the service 
offered to teachers by the Procter & Gamble Company. 

Send for as many copies as you desire: During these exercises the children learned the alphabet, 
health habits, foods they should eat and why. In addition 
they acquired the ability to construct at least one well 
constructed sentence. 

(Continued on Page 16) 


“Approved Methods for Home Laundering” at 10c each 
“Housecleaning Hints” at 5c each 


Procter & Gamble Co. Dept. Home Economics Sec. V-8, 
Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


*Reprinted from The New York Sun, Novemer 20, 1926. 
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-and the 
entire year! 


N Mrs. Knox’s free recipe 

books you will find surprises 
for this winter’s dinners, sup- 
pers, luncheons and parties. 

You will find desserts, salads 
andcandiesthatyou’vealways 
wanted to make and a great 
many you never thought you 
could make—all easily and 
simply prepared with Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. 


A Hundred More Surprises Free 


Get Mrs. Knox’s recipe books — they’ll help you surprise your family and entertain your 
guests. Send 4c in stamps for postage, and mention your grocer’s name. 

Any Domestic Science teacher may have sufficient gelatine for her class if she will write 
on school stationery, stating quantity and w..en needed. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO. 


111 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
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FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
(Continued from Page 14) 


Silent reading exercises were worked 
out, using the material of the weekly 
health topic. Simple yes-no and truc- 
false sentences were put on the black- 
board and read by the class, silently, 
and the response given. 

In physical training the teacher and 
children, with the assistance of the 
special teacher of physical trainins, 
worked out several games. They took 
the old game of “This is the way we 
wash our clothes” and made up health 
habit stanzas, such as: 


This is the way we brush our teeth, 
Brush our teeth, brush our teeth, 
This is the way we brush our teeth, 
Early every morning. 


In this game was included every item 
of getting up. Another ditty based 9a 
a well known game was: 


Exercise, exercise, exercise and play, 
O what fun it is to skate 
On the shining ice to-day. 


In the next group, which began as a 
3B class and continued the work in 4A, 
the health habits were correlated with 
written and oral composition, memory, 
drawing, dramatization, reading and 
nature work. Each day the class sani- 
tary inspectors conducted the daily in- 
spection. In this class the teachar 
placed charts about the room, and re- 
sults were entered daily on these charts. 
As in the lower grade, inspection by 
their peers spurred the pupils on io 
greater efforts. The cumulative records 
were summarized at the end of each 
month, and entered on a term chart. 


Pupils as Authors 


The special work while the class was 
in 3B was abook, written a paragraph 
each week, with an illustration for each 
paragraph. The title of the book wis 
“A Journey to Health Land,” and the 
book told of a trip taken by the pupils 
of the class. On their way they pass 
through such places as Chew Well 
Town, Cleanville, etc. 

During this term the pupils, during 
dramatization periods, made up a few 
simple plays. This class continued the 
health work while in 4A, again center- 
ing their English work about health. 
For the first month, four important 
foods received special attention. For 
example they took up the study cf 
milk, learning where milk comes from, 
the care of cows in fields and stalls, 
what part the government plays in aid- 
ing us to get pure milk, how milk comes 
into the city, and how it gets to us. 
Civics nature, health and oral Englis 
were correlated. What they learned in 
these lessons was written by them dur- 
ing their composition periods, illus- 
trated, and made into a book. 

The demonstration described by Miss 
Bildersee in this article was the basis 
of a more extensive discussion before 
the New York Society for the Experi- 
mental Study of Education. 


Books of Interest to Teachers 
(Continued from Page 3) 

“Just Ten Minutes.’ By’ Eleanor 
Glendower Griffuh. Smith, Hammond 
& Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
” Miss Grifiith’s little book teachers 

of health will find a most valuable 
help. The chapters cover the adventures 
of children as they go “From the land 
of Neversleep.” ‘As they ride in the 
gilded coach.” “As they wander with 
the fairy in her beautiful garden.” and 
“Right through a day of remarkable 
adventure.” 


Teachers will not be surprised to 
know that there is a health question 
in each of the charming chapters. The 
illustrations by Jessie Gillespie are very 
lovely and FOOD AND HEALTH EDU- 
CATION recommends the book to all 
its teacher readers. 


“A Guide for Diabetes.” By Walter 
R. Campbell, M.A., M.D., and Mame T. 
Porter, B. Sc. The Williams and Wi1I- 
kins Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 
$2.50. 

’ the preface, Dr. Campbell and Dr. 

Porter say, “The purpose of the 
Guide is to explain to the patient cer- 
tain facts about diabetes and its die- 
tetic control, which are essential foun- 
dations for his intelligent coopera- 
tion with his physician, and also to 
provide him with a number of tested 
ecipes for suitable foods. Part of the 
book is devoted to the actual con- 
struction of menus for the diabetic 
from a dietetic prescription, a point 
omitted from most of the larger 
works, or left entirely to the intuition 
of the patient. Since it is desirable 
that the patient actually work out his 
own diet in order that he may have a 
thorough understanding of the prin- 
ciples ‘involved, we have purposely 
omitted the usual list of stock diets 
which burden most texts. It will be 
noted that a blank page is interleaved 
with each printed page. This is for 
the patient’s use in recording his 
questions and the answers thereto. 


They thank Professor Duncan 
Graham and Dr. Almon Fletcher for 
much kindly criticism and helpful ad- 
vice during its preparation for pub- 
lication, and also, the kindness of the 
Editor, the Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion Journal, in permitting them to 
reprint certain tables which have ap- 
peared in the Journal. 


The following chapters are included 
in this little book: 


Nature and Cause of Diabetes; Ob- 
jects of Treatment; Food Principles 
and Use of Food; Measurement of 
Food; Dietetic Treatment; Production 
of Menus from the Diet Prescription; 
Insulin; Dangers of Insulin; Hypogly- 
caemia; Ketosis, Acidosis and Coma; 
Body Weight; Infections; Hygiene: 
Travelling; Analysis of the Urine; The 
Blood Sugar; Tables of Equivalents 
for Various Foods; Recipes; Food 
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Analyses; Home Canning and Sun- 


plies. 


In the supplement we have d.s- 
cussed “Milk and Milk Products— 
Cream, Butter and Cheese,” ‘‘Whole- 
meal, Cereals (Wheat, Oats, Maize, 
Rice, ete.,’’ ‘Vegetables, inciuding 
koots, Greens and Herbs,” ‘Fruit, 
Fresh, Cooked, Dried and Preserved,”’ 
“Meat, Fish, Pouitry and uggs,” “Su- 
gar, Nuts, Gils, Spices ana Condi- 
ments.”’ 


“The Little Kitchen Garden.” By 
Dorothy Giles. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.75. 


F you have difficulty in persuading 

the youngsters in your classes to eat 
vegetables let them have as supplemen- 
tary reading this book of Miss Giles. 
Of course the book was not written for 
that purpose but the child who reads 
and appreciates the lovely story of what 
a kitchen garden may be is likely to 
be the wise child who willingly adds 
vegetables to his diet. 


To come to the real purpose of the 
book we find the editor, Louisa Yoe- 
mans King, discussing in the preface 
the place of this book in the Little 
Garden series. This particular book, 
as Miss King points out, is written by 
an active worker in the garden, 


The chapter headings include the fol- 
lowing: Planning the Garden; Sallats 
and Cresses; Nine Bean Rows;. Some 
Vegetable Vagaries; Herbs in the Kit- 


chen Garden; Flowers in the Kitchen 
Garden; Fruits in the Kitchen Garden; 
Luxuries that are also Necessities, and 
Milk and Honey. 


When one reflects that the book is 
written in as charming a way as it 
would be in a story it is easy to see 
what it will be to many for the teachers 
who aquires it. 

“The Edgewater Beach Hotel Salad 
Book.” By Arnold Schircliffe. The Hotel 
Monthly Press, Chicago. $5.00. 

ARNOLD SHCIRCLIFFE, the author 

of this collection of recipes, has been 
for some time caterer for the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. Although 
there is a foreword setting forth cer- 
tain facts about nutrition it is for its 
recipes themselves that the book is 
chiefly valuable. These recipes, by the 
way, number more than 600 and include 
a bewildering variety of salads. 


Besides the standard variety we fi» 
any number of original salads worked 
out by Mr. Shircliffe himself. Fruits 
and vegetables appear in numerous com- 
bination. In fact, these “so-called 
Health Salads” form the chief factor of 
the book. 


The illustrations are in color and 
are particularly beautiful. Teachers of 
cookery who are interested to use the 
book in their class room will find an 
excellent glossery and a discussion of 
the mission of the salad and almost 
countless subjects for varying the salad 
course of any meal. 
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